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THE NEW ENGLAND SYLVA. 

The rapid career in which the Republic of the 
United States has attained its present elevated rank 
in the scale of nations, is unparallelled, and its accel- 
erated and continued advancement excites a deep 
interest in the various parts of the civilized world, 
But there is nothing which seems more fatally to 
threaten a weakening, if not un entire dissolution of 
the strength of this nation, than the sensible decay of 
its wooden walls, when, either by time, negligence 
or fortuitous causes, our present navy shall be 
worn out or impaired, It is less surprising, there- 
fore, that the impolitic dissolution of our timber or 
forest trees has been suffered ; but a dispropor- 
tionate spreading of tillage, has caused the prodi- 
gious havoc, made upon all those goodly woods 
and forests, which our prudent ancestors left stand- 
ing for the ornament and benefit of their country. 
And this devastation is now become so uniVersal, 
to supply furnaces, glass houses, factories, &c, with 
fuel, that,u nless some auspicious expedient offer 
itself, and means be seriously and speedily resclved 
upon, for a future store, one of the most glotious 
and considerable bulwarks of this nation will, 
within a few centuries, be totally extinct. 

From the impolitic waste and universal doth 
among us, we should be reminded, that such weods 
as do yet remain entire, might be carefully pre- 
served, and such as are destroyed, sedulously re- 
paired. It is what all, who are owners of land,can 
participate in, ‘Tiere is no part of husbandry 
which men more commonly fail in, neglect, and 
have cause to repent of, than that they did not 
seasonably begin to plant trees, without which, 
they can neither expect fruit, ornament or delight 
from their labors, Men seldom plant trees till they 
hegin to be wise, that is, till they grow old, and 
find by experience the prudence and necessity of 
it, When Ulysses, after aten years’ absence, was 


\peculiarities of each tree by noticing the allegori- 


their genuine effusions of joy on beholding them. 
We are aware that many an American has sighed 
under the shade of the banana for a sight at the vil- 
lage elin, the well known oak, or the unchanged pine 
of New England. We are told of a young Indian, 
Pontaveri from Otaheite, who, amidst the splendor 
of Paris, regretting the simple beauty of his native 
island, sprang forward at the unexpected sight of a 
banana tree in the Garden of Plants, embraced it, 
while his eyes were bathed in tears,and exclaim- 
ing with a voice of rapture—‘* Ah! tree of my na- 
tive country !’ seemed by a delightful illusion of 
sensibility, to imagine himself, for a moment, trans- 
ported to the land which gave him birth. 

It seems hardly possible for any mind to be so 
debased as to be insensible of the effects of Nature, 
whose vegetable charms become more endeared to 
us as our age and reflection increase, A more 
delightful cabinet of Natural History can scarcely 
be found, than the forest or plantation affords, Ii 
offers matter for contemplation of the most agree- 
able kind, which varies still as seasons revolve ; and 
as every tree and shrub has its peculiar inhabitants, 
we have at the same time a collection of animal 
and vegetable wonders, sufficient to occupy all the 
leisure which our economical duties allow us, 
Every tree we plant adds to the entertainment, and 
we prepare for future vears, for ourselves, our 
friends, our country and our successors. 

From the foregoing considerations, the under- 
signed has commenced preparing a work, to be 
entitled the New England Sylva ; to contain the 
history and description of all the important species 
of forest trees growing in New England; to treat 
of their uses and application to the arts, and the 
mode of culture and propagation ; illustrated by 
plates. 

It will be his object to attract attention to the 





cal allusions and anecdotes of the ancients, the 
harmony of the poets, the observations of the 


returned from Troy, and found his aged father in physicians, and the reflections of the moralists of 
the field planting trees, he asked hirth, ‘ Why, all ages. Morality, however, of a gloomy cast, 
being now so far advanced in years, he would put will be avoided ; for his wish is to give the work, 
himself to the fatigue and labor of planting that, of like the subject, a smiling aspect. 
which he was never likely to enjoy the fruits ?? The practical part of his undertaking will e1m- 
The good old man, taking him fora stranger, gently brace the most approved modes of culture and 
replied— I plant against my son Ulysses comes propagation, with direetions for laying out planta- 
home.’ The application is obvious, and is instruc. tions, and such other remarks on their utility and 
tive both to old and youhg. economy, as directly concern the great mass of 

Independent of ornamenting the earth and ofthe community. In regard to the form and size 
furnishing us with timber and fuel, forests arrestof the work it is indefinitely determined. It will 
the progress of impetuous and dangerous winds ;make its appearance as soon as can be found prac- 
maintain the temperature of the air ; diminish ex; ticable. D.J. BROWNE. 
treme cold, and regulate intense heat ; oppose thé Boston, Sept. 1831. 
formation of ice, and shelter the earth from th¢ - 
scorching rays of the sun; produce an abun 
dance of water in the streams, and oppose a barrie 
to washing away or undermining their banks! 
preserve and enrich the soil on hills and mountains 
discharge the electricity of the atmosphere an 
serve as laboratories for purifying the air w 
breathe. 

The trees of our country recall the idea of it i 





GREEN CORN STALKS. 
South Boston, Sept. 29, 1831. 

Mr Frssenven—I have been accustomed from 
my childhood to the use of green corn stalks, as 
a food for milch cows; and shall probably continue 
the use of them myself, so long as I keep cows 
and raise corn ; because I am confident I can give 
them no kind of green food so good, either for 
the most forcible manner, wherever we meet ther!| their milk, or their flesh, unlessit be green corn 
and are ofien the first objects that attract the attet}in the milk. This season, the feed in my pasture 





— 


with stalks, Till the last week, they have been 
fed with them ever since they were fit to cut, say 
about six or eight weeks, to the manifest advan. 
tage of their milk. It did not diminish till the 
latter part of the time, when the stalks had nearly 
perished. In the course of the time, I have repeat- 
edly had occasion to remark how well their milk 
held out. And yesterday, upon inspection, I was 
led to remark, that they had also perceptibly gain- 
ved flesh in the time, They are now in afier feed 
‘up to their eyes,’ with an increase of milk aguin; but 
not so great, as when they fed upon the green suc- 
/culent stalks, I cannot be mistaken in this state- 
jment, as the morning’s milk has been regularly 
measured and sold; though I have not been in- 
duced to ascertain the exact increase and dimi- 
| Pution, upon exchange of feed. Even now the 
| cows will leave their grass, to nibble among the 
naked remains of the cornfield ; so very fond are 
our neat cattle of every part of this invaluable 
vegetable, the root only excepted, while the sweet 
Sap retnains in it. 

For this reason, when we begin to feed cows 
with stalks, we must feed them to the full. They 
will then lie quietly down, and ruminate upon the 
subject. And if they get but little water, their 
milk will not suffer much in quantity or quality, 
When they once get the taste of stalks, they must 
be satisfied or they will stand all day impatiently 
watching the cornfield, if they do not break into it ; 
and setting up a clamorous bellowing, at the sight 
of every human being. Unless compelled by press- 
ing hunger they will not divide with us the labor 
of getting their living. “They will neither eat grass 
nor drink water, so long as they expect anything 
they like better. My rule isto give them as many 
stalks as they will eat up clean. Tiis may be as- 
certained in a few days by careful observation. 
They should be fed regulatly morning and after- 
noon, And a cow of common size will eat a good 
armful aday. They will refuse the leaves and the 
tassel, or blossom, after they jave become dead dry. 
But on the ground where seren cows and much of 
the time, a yoke ofoxen have been fed through the 
stalk season, I cun hardly find a bit of stalk six 
inches long ; although an unusual proportion were 
barren stalks, of large size, and cut clove to the 
ground. Tam more and more confirmed every 
year, in the belief, that it is far more profitable to 
feed stalks green, out of the field, than to cure and 
house them. If well cured I know they make ex- 
cellent fodder. And in bundles, they are very con- 
venient to bait oxen with away from home. But it 
requires much labor to secure them in good order. 
They are very susceptible of injury from bad wea- 
ther. And unless compelled by hunger cattle will 
eat only the leaves, and the slender part of the dry 
stalk. 

I ought to apologize for the unintended length 
of this article, which I should not have written, but 
from a deep conviction that the communication of 
your correspondent from Newton was calculated 
to mislead in what I consider a very important item 
ofrural economy. Ina scarcity of grass feed, green 
stalks are of great value. They come in the most 
critical part ofthe grass season. They are very 





tion of those who have been long absent from thell had got rather short, and the milk somewhat di- 
native land, and who, on their return, pour ot! minished, before I commenced feeding my cows! 





easily and cheaply raised, by large quantities, in 
drills for creen fodder or dry, after an early drought, 
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and ashort crop of hay. And I am confident your | Executive Committee of the Counctl._—Z. Cook, Jr. 
correspondent will‘ never again doubt the utility of | Chairman—G. WV, Pratt ,Cheever Newhall, Charles 
the practice,’ ifin future he will feed his mileh cows | Tappan, Joseph P. Bradlee. 

to the full with stalks, and not leave them to depend | George W. Brimmer and E. Vose, resigned as_ 


for much of their subsistence, in the time, upon | members o1 the Executive Committee. 
grass-feed, however good, | The President read the following Report of the | 
} 
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Yours, with much respect, Lemurs Capen, Cemetery and Garden Committee which was ac-| 
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FReorticuiture. 


Proceedings of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- | 
ciety, at a meeting held at the Hall of the Institu- 








tion, on Saturday, Oct. 1st, 1531, | 
The following officers were elected for the en- | 
suing year :— | 
PRESIDENT. 


HENRY A. S. DEARBORN, Roxbury. 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 
ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. Dorchester. 
JOHN C. GRAY, Boston. 
ENOCH BARTLETT, Roxbury. 
ELIAS PHINNEY, Lexington. 
TREASURER, 
CHEEVER NEWHALL, Boston. 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
JACOB BIGELOW, M. D. Boston. 
RECORDING SECRETARY. 
ROBERT L. EMMONS, Boston. 
COUNSELLORS. 
Augustus Aspinwall, Brooklyn—Thomas Brew- 
er, Roxbury—Henry A. Breed, Lynn—-Benj. W. 
Crowninshield, Salen—J. G, Cogswell, Vorthamp- 
ton4Nathaniel Davenport, Millont-E. Uersey 
Derby, SalemSamuel Downer, Dorchester-€Oli- 
ver Fiske, Worcester—B, V. French, Boston+J. 
M. Gourgas, /estonT. W. Harris, M. D. Camn- 
bridge # Samuel Jaques, Jr, Charlestown’ Sos. G. 
Joy, Boston—William Kenrick, .VewtonJohn 
Lemist, Rorbury—S. A. Shurtleff, Boston—E. M. 
Richards, Dedham4#Benjamin Rodman, ew Bed- 
ford—Jobn B. Russell, Boston—Charles Senior, 
Roxbury2£W illiam H. Sumner, Dorchester — Charles 
Tappan, Boston€Jacob Tidd, Roxbury#M. A. 
Ward, M. D. Salem“Jona. Winship, Brighton— 
William Worthington, Dorchester# Elijah Vose, 
DorchesterAaron D. Willinms, Roxbury+J. W. 
Webster, Cumbridge—George W. Pratt, E. W. 
Payne, Boston—Geo. W. Brimmer, Boston, 
PROFESSOR OF BOTANYAND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 
MALTHUS A. WARD, M. D. 
PROFESSOR OF ENTOMOLOGY. 
T. W. HARRIS, M. D. 
PROFESSOR OF HORTICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
J. W. WEBSTER, M. D. 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 
On Fruit Trees, Fruits, c—E, Vose, Chairman, 
* Robert Manning, Samuel Downer, Cliver Fiske, 
‘Charles Senior, Wm. Kenrick, E. M. Richards, 
B. V. French, S. A. Shurileff. 
On the Culture ard Products of tie Kitchen Gar- 
den.—Daniel Chandler, Chairman—Jacob Tiid, 
Aaron D, Williams, John B, Russell, Nath. Seaver, 
Leonard Stone. 
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jtime to complete the work. 


“The committee on laying out the grounds and 
forming a plan of the experimental Garden and 
Cemetery of Mount Auburn, respectfully 
REPORT, 
That measures were promptly taken for accom- 
plishing those objects, and although considerable 
progress has been made, it will require further 


Alexander Wadsworth, Esq, a skilful civil en- 
gineer was employed to make an accurate topograph- 
ical survey, and to jocate the numerous avenues, 
which it was found necessary to establish, through 
the extensive and beautifully diversified grounds 
of the Cemetery and Garden, both for convenience 
and embellishment. ‘The map has been so far per- 
fected, that it is submitted for inspection, and to 
exhibit the general outlines of the projected im- 
provements ; but considerable labor is yet required 
in clearing out the principal carriage avenues and 
foot paths, before the sites of the public and pri- 
vate cemetery squares can be definitely establish- 
ed, and designated on the plan. 

Models and drawings of the Egyptian Gate- 
ways, and of a Gothie tower, and a Grecian 
tower, one of which is proposed to be erected on 
the highest hill, have been made, and are offered 
for examination. 

It has been ascertained that the most lofty emi- 
nence is one hundred and twentyfive feet above 
Charies river, which gracefully sweeps round its 





it is held by the public,—so universal is the appro- 
bation,—so intense the interest, that, beside the 
constant requests for permission to become subscri- 
bers, by the more affluent, numerous applications 


jhave been made for cemetery lots, by farmers, 


mechanies and dealers in building materials, on 
condition, that they may be paid for in labor, or 
such articles as shall be required in the prosecution 
of the proposed improvements. Within a few 
days offers have been made to a cousiderable 
amount ; and as it was the intention and is the 
anxious desire of the Society, that every citizen 
should have an opportunity of participating in the 
advantages of the establishment, tiie committee has 
availed of the services thus tendere.! in executing 
much of the work which has been performed, and 
there is not a doubt, that a very cousiderable por- 
tion of the expense ia constructing roads, fences, 
gate-ways and the various other editices, may be 
defrayed, by a compensation in cemetery lots ; this 
will not only be a great accommodation to numerous 
individuals, who are desirous to become subscribers 
but be highly advantageous to the Society ; it is 
therefure recommended that the committee be 
authorized, to prosecute such improvements, as 
may be deemed necessary, on these reciprocally 
beneficial terms, 

With the view of fully meeting the expectations 
and exigencies of the community, it is considered 
advisable that sites for single graves should be 
designated, in various parts of the cemetery, em- 
bracing all the diversified localities, to afford an 
opportunity for individuals, who have no families, 
andthe friends of such strangers as may be wept and 
horored far distant from their native land, to procure 
eligble places of sepulclire, on reasonable terms. 

As the tract which has been solemnly conseera- 
ted, by religious ceremonies, as a burial place for- 





posed tower will become a tost interesting place 
of resort, as commanding an extensive panoramic 
view, of that richly variegated region of maguifi- 
cent scenery, embraced within the far distant 
heights which encircle the metropolis, and the 
waves of the vcean, while it will present a promi. 
nent and imposing feature in the landscape, ol 
which it becomes the centre. 

At some future period, when the munificence of 
the citizens shall be commensurate with their debt 
of patriotic gratitude, this structure may perhaps 
give place fora stupendous monument, to th 


gently sloping base yand when crowned by the pro-: 





most illustrious benefactor of his country ;—thera 
will be reared the cenotaph of Washington, in mas. 
sive blocks of granite or ever during marble. Should 
the funds hereafter justify it, a Doric Temple, to 
be used asa chapel, for the performance of fu, 
nereal rites, and lodges for the gardener and sus 
perintendent of the Cemetery, are contemplated, 
and designs are in progress for each. 











On Ornamental’ Trees, Shrubs, Flowers and 
Green Houses.—Robert L. Emmons, Chairman— 
Jonathan Winshin, Joseph G, Joy, David Haygers- 
ton, Geo. W. Pratt, 

On the Library.—U. A, S. Dearborn, Chairman 
—John C. Gray, Jacob Bigelow, 
E, H. Derby, Z. Cook, Jr. 

On the Synonymes of Fruits. —John Low 
Chairman—Robert Manning, Samuel Downer. 

On the Garden and Cemetery—Hon. Jud 


ell, 


As the season for rural labor is far advanced, it 


|is not considered expedient to commence the con- 
‘struction of the avenues, before the next spring ; 


, but they can be divested of the underwood, and 


the whole of the grounds so far cleared up, as to 


ever, is so abundantly covered with forest trees 
many of which are more than sixty years old, it 
only requires the avenues to be formed, the bor- 
ders, for some ten feet in width, planted with shrubs, 
bulbous and perennial flowers,the underwood clear- 
ed out, the feuces,gateways and appropriate edifices 
erected, to put the grounds in a sufficiently complete 
state for the uses designed, and to render them at 
once beautiful and interesting. All this can be 
done within two years, at a comparatively small 
expense, and a result produced which could not 
have been realized for forty years, if it had been 
necessary to have commenced the establishment, 
by planting out forest trees. There are numerous 
majestic oaks, pines, beeches and walnuts, which 
have braved the storms of a century. Towering 
aloft amidst the general verdure, and extending 
their huge beanches fur and wide, they appear as 
the venerable monarchs of the grove, but still ex- 
hibit the vigor of their luxuriant progeny, which, 
in umbrageous contiguity, cover each hill and 
plain av<l stoping vale, and form many an 





‘ alley green, 
Dingle, or bushy dell, in this wild wood, 
And many a bosky bourn, from side to side.’ 


The Garden also, can be very considerably ad- 


give them the appearance of a park, during thevanced, within the same short period which will 


assigned within twenty days. 


T. W. Larris, present autumn, It is expected that the lots maysuflice for developing the improvements of the 
Cemetery. 


The nurseries may be established, the 


The committee has been checred in the dis<lepartments for culinary vegetables, fruit, and 
charge of its duties, by the deep interest whichornamental trees, shrubs and flowers, laid out and 
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low M. D., G. W. Brimmer; George Bond, Edward | Horticultural Society and so honorable 
Everett; Z, Cook, Jr B. A, Gould? G. W. Pratt. | country. 


. ge, has been manifesied for the success of an un-planted, a green house built, hot beds formed, the 
Story, Chairman+H. A. S. Dearborn, Jacob Bige-| dertaking, so important to the prosperity of thesmall pond 


s and morasses converted into pictures- 


to theque sheets of water, and then margins diversified by 
Such is the exalted estimation in whiclijclumps and belts of our most splendid native flow- 
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surface may be spangled with the brilliant blos- 
soms of the Nymphea, and the other beautiful 
tribes of aquatic plants. 
deepening and enlarging the ponds and* morasses 
will afford inexhaustible sources of mauure, of 
invaluable consequence to the Garden, as well as 
for those portions of the Cemetery which will be 
enbellisued by cultivated plants. 

From these favorable circumstances and the 


generous zeal which has been evinced for the en- rity. 


ergetic prosecution of the Jabors, which are required | 
to perfect the details of the whole extensive plan, | 
there no longer remains the least doubt, that in the 
summer of 1834 Mount Auburn will rival the, 
most celebrated rural burial grounds of Europe, 
and present a gardenin such a state of forwardness | 
as will be highly gratifying to the Society, and the | 
public, The work has been commenced on an | 
ever during foundation, has the approbation, and | 
patronage, of an enterprising, intelligent and em: 
perous community, and cannot fail of progressing | 
ina manner, that mast give universal satisfaction. 


me . | , , al 
ering trees, and shrubs, requiring a soil thuscon-| Pears.—By Hon. Mr Lowell, a ripe specimen of 


stituted for their successful cultivation, while their | the Tillington ; a rich, melting and finely flavored | 


land fine. 


fruit, and the first of the kind we have seen ; we be- | 


lieve it may be said thatthis as well as all the | 
The excavations for! other varieties received by that gentleman from Mr, 


| Knight, as far as mature specimens have been ex- 


hibited, have realized the high expectations enter- | 


| tained of them when the scions were received. A 
| note from Mr Lowell is annexed. By Hon. H. A. 
S. Dearborn, Napoleon, not in eating, Marie Louise, 
|melting and fine, Passe Colmar, not quite at matu- 
Seckle, of large size, and a variety called 
English Bergamot. By Z. Cook, Jr, Esq. Johonnot, | 


| Moor Fow!’s Egg, Rushmore’s Good Christian, and 


three varieties not mature, By Mr E. Bartlett, 
Marie Louise. By Mr E. Breed, Charlestown, a | 
large and uncommonly beautiful specimen of| 
Seckle, and a variety from an imported French | 
tree unknown. By Mr Cheever Newhall, Marie | 
Louise. By Mr Charles W. Greene, Roxbury, | 
very fine pears from an imported tree, without a| 
name. By Mr R. Manning, Beurré Knox, Swan’s 
Egg of Coxe, and Napoleon, the last very melting 
By Doct. Fiske, Worcester, Seckle, | 


| 
s 
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In behalf of the Committee on Fruits, 
E. VOSE, 


Roxbury, Sept. 30. 
lion. H. A. S. Dearnorn, 


Dear Sin—I send you a specimen of Mr 
Knight's Tillington produced between the Jargon- 
elle and the Autumn Bergamotte. Some weeks 
since, I thought I must have made a mistake and 
that this was the Urbaniste. I have since seen a 
more full description of the Tillington, which is 
said to resemble closely the Doyenné Gris, and to 
have a stalk fleshy at ils insertion. These two 
marks settle the point. TI should not have distin- 
guished it from the Doyenné Gris, but by its great- 
er size. We have thought it fine, and the gentle- 
men of the Agricultural Society who tasted it 
preferred it to the Capiaumont and Bartlett. 

One of these may be too advanced but the 
other will be perfect in a day or two, 

Tam Sir, &c, J. Lowen, 
TREES—IMPROVEMENT. 
‘oa the Editor of the New England Farmer. 


Sir—I can bear it no longer. For long hope- 


There has florticulture established her temple,—| large size, the ‘Van Mons’ received by him from | ful expecting years I have travelled the Salem Turn- 
g ; I gy urn 
rance, and a very fine specimen of the Brown | pike or at Jeast a part of it, and no improvement 


there will all denominations of Christians surren- | 
der up their prejudices,—there will repose the 


Beurré, which last Doct. F, considers evidence of | yet meets the weary eye. 


The road so fine de- 


ashes of the humble, and exalted, in the sileut the renovation of that variety, but although that as | mands a corresponding excellence in surrounding 


and sacred Garden of the Dead, until summoned 
to those of eternal life, in realms beyond the skies. 
Respectfully submitted by 
H. A. S. Dearrorn, 


Horticultural Hall For the Committee. 


Sept. 30:h, 153). 


Voted, That the Committee on the Garden and 
Cemetery be instructed to appropriate such funds 
as may be realized from the sale of lots in the 
Cemetery for the erection of such buildings as they 
may see proper. 

On motion of Z. Cook, Jr, 

Voted, That the thanks of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society be presented to Dr M. A. 
Ward, for his highly interesting and acceptable dis- 
course delivered on the occasion of the annual cel- 
ebration on Wednesday the 21st ult. and that he 
be requested to furnish a copy of the same for 
publication, 

Samuel Kidder of Charlestown—Horatio Carter 
of Lancaster—Ward Pool of Danvers—Sainuel 
Adams of Milton, were admitted members. Adj. 

FRUITS EXHIBITED. 


Apples.—By Mr R. Manning fromthe garden of 


Mr John Gardner, Salem, a small red variety, in 
perfect preservation of the growth of 1830,and from 
the orchard of Mr Elisha Odlin, Salem, an apple, 
one half russet, the other half green ; it grew upon 
a Roxbury Russet near to a R. I. Greening. By Mr 
Samuel Abbot, Charlestown, Baldwin, large size. 
By Doct. Robbins, Roxbury, Golden Russet, Rox- 
bury Russet, Baldwin, and some of the last gather- 
ing of the small handsome red called the Robbins 
apple. By Gen. Dearborn, Roxbury Russet, very 
large. By Mr John Clapp, 8. Reading, York Russet, 
Baldwin and Greening. By Mr David Stone, Water- 
town, a specimen of apples partaking of two varie- 
ties, the Baldwin and the Russet. Mr Stone thinks 
that he obtained them by a division of the scions and 
uniting the different kinds ; however this may be 
the apples bore evident marks of distinct sorts ; 





well as the St Michael are. still 
vicinity of Boston, their day is past, By Mr 
William Stearns, Salem, a basket of hand- 
some Chaumontelle. By Mr John Clapp, Chau. 
montelle, Bickwell, and two other varieties, — 
By Mr 8S. Downer, Beurré Knox, Beurré du Roi, Ur- 


baniste, true but not in eating, a beautiful specimen 





of Capiaumont ; some prejudice has existed the 
present season against the last variety in conse- 
quence of its being tasted before ripe, it should 
not be eaten until the flesh yields to a very slight 
pressure of the thumb, when it will be found 
very melting and fine—Beurré d’ Automne, Dix 
‘and Heathcote.—By Doct. S. A, Shurtleff, Broca’s 
|Bergumot and large sized handsome clingstone 
| Peaches, one weighed 8 oz, 

By Mr C. Cowing, three clusters of Black Cape 
from the vine which produced the very fine girdled 
fruit presented by him on a former occasion ; it 
could not be perceived that they were injured by 
the success of girdling the other part of the branch. 
—By Mr 8S. Pond, Black Hamburgh, white Chasse- 
las, Catawba, a handsome specimen of Isabella for 
premium, and Pond’s Seedling, a very good variety 
of native grape, the skin thin, sweet and although 
it has pulp it is quite free of any foxy taste. 

Grapes.—By Mr Charles Tappan, Isabella, fine 
specimen, and a handsome cluster of the Red 
Scuppernong, the berries compactly set and of uni- 
form size, sweet witha pulp, free of the foxy taste, 
but not equal to the Catawba and it ripens latter. 

By Z. Cock, Jr, Esq., Isabella, Catawba, large 
jand fine, Schuylkill Muscadel. This passes under | 
various synonymes, is very thrifty and a plentiful 
bearer; it has a thick skin and hard pulp, with 
three seeds, and as a table grape is but little bet- 
ter than the best of our New England Fox Grapes, 
Also the Bland, which we think the best Ameri- 

















sucessfully | fields, but the same marsh, naked, cold and cheer- 
cultivated at Worcester, we believe that in the | less, meets the wandering eye. 


Can you not, and 
will you not use your influence with the Saugus 
and Lynn people to cover their bleak hills, and 
desolate meadows with beautiful and profitable 
trees. Let each member of their Lyceums be a 
committee to obtein leave from the owner of every 
pasture of 20 to 100 acres to appropriate one acre 
or more for a nursery for oaks, ash, firs, Norway 
pines, and other useful trees; the Lyceum or 
some of its patriotic members to be at the expense 
of planting and fencing, with privilege of planting 
some 10 or 20 trees when sufficiently grown op 
each acre of naked pasture land, and on the bor- 
ders of each field when a road runs by it. Ido 
not know but sugar maples would do, as_ they af- 
ford a profit in ten years. One Locust planted or 
set out when well grown will cover a hill side with 
trees in 20 years without any care from the plan- 
ter, The increased moisture produced by the trees 
would enlarge the streams which now in spring 
fertilize the few fields where they are found, and 
would distribute water throughout the year in 
many places. How beautiful the rivers of Saugus 
would appear with willows bending over their 
banks, The bold bluffs northeast of the Lynn 
Hotel, how much finer they would be with pines, 
firs, and noble oaks, among their ancient nrossy 
rocks, The ultimate benefit to be derived from 
plenty of trees for the purpose of tanning and 
manufacture of cabinet work, are too distant to 
engage the attention of any but land proprietors, 
and they have been invited to do their duty to 
themselves some years ago, and are still urged by 


| the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 


Touching another subject, do not the Lynn 
gardeners know the value of bits of leather and 


'shoprefuse asa manure ? if so, why allow the mas- 


ses of rotten gelatine to lie about the doors of 


can grape ; it has no pulp, and closely resembles | their neighborhood, 


the Royal Purple Chasselas, but as it ripens later | 


The new town which is promised on the Ferry 


they are called Stone’s Baldwin Russets. By Messrs! than that or the White Chasselas, it can hardly be | grounds, will, I trust, inspire the neighbors with 





Winships, a variety received from Mr y apart of 
which were entirely sweet, others sweet in one dis- 
tinct part of the apple, some in the other. 





expected to succeed here in open culture. 


some horticultural propensity, and lead them to 


Gen. Dearborn presented a handsome specimen investigate tht soil, and unfold its neglected wealth, 


of that excellent variety, the Orange Quince. 


Yours, Economy, 
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Silk and Silk Worms. a 
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From the Lowell Journal. 


SILK MANUFACTURE. 
No, VI. 

Mr D’Homergue in conclusion of his essays ob- 
serves, ‘my chief view in the foregoing essays 
has been to prove, that the preparation of raw silk, 
called reeling, is an art without a perfect knowl- 
edge of which this Country can never expect to 
be able to manufacture silk stuffs, and is the great 
and most important object to be attended to at 
present; and that this art requires considerable 
skill and dexterity, and can only be acquired by 
experience and practice under proper instructors.’ 

Floss Silk, which consists of tow and the coarse 
fibres of the silk extracted from the cocoons, and 
of the waste and refuse silk collected during the 
process of reeling put together in a mass, then 
carded and spun on the common wheel, of which 
are made ribbons, silk tapes, stockings, gloves, mit- 
tens, night caps, vestings, and all kinds of hosiery, 
may be either sold as raw silk for exportation, or 
employed in the manufacture of coarse articles of 
the above description. But if it be intended to 
give to those articles any degree of fineness, the 
floss must undergo the same process as other raw 
aiik. It must be wound, cleaned, doubled and 
twisted in the travelle, a machine made on the 
principle of the throwsting mill, but differently 
constructed, and of a much smaller size. This 
branch of domestic industry might very well take 
the place of the sewing silk of the Connecticut 
ladies, and find them an agreeable and profitable 
employment ; and it would prepare the American 
weavers for making the finer articles, when the 
manufacture of thrown silk shall have been intro- 
duced into this country. 

The American nation will, by gradual and sure 
steps, reach the desirable point to which her whole 
ambition should be directed ; that in which her 
own native silk, that precious gift which a kind 
Providence has bestowed upon her with such ex- 
cellence, and such extreme profusion, will fill the 
land and make America what France now is,—a 
country that no reverse can put down, and that 
conquest and the devastations of hostile armies 
cannot impoverish. 

We hear of machines for winding silk from co- 
coons without handling them, which is absolutely 
impossible. We have heard of others by means 
of which silk can be reeled and twisted at the 
same time, which implies that reeling, winding, 
cleaning, doubling, and twisting, or in other words, 
that raw silk and thrown silk may be made by one 
and the same operation, I have no doubt how- 
ever that the numerous machines employed in the 
different branches of the silk manufacture are des- 
tined to receive great and manifold improvement 
in the country whose future Whitneys will distin- 
guish themselves as they have done in the cotton 
business ; but every body will understand, that he 
who will improve upon a machine must first learn 
how to use it. 
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find a person who possesses a knowledge of the | expose the kernel. The tree is hardy and of 
reeling and the different processes before being made vigorous growth, and so abundant in bearing, that 
into sewing silk ; for itis done by four or more it is often necessary to thin out the fruit on young 
persons who have each his particular part, and con- | tress, to prevent their being exhausted thereby, and 
tinues through life doing nothing else ; which keeps. their growth consequently impeded or stinted. It 
him ignorant of every other part. The reeling is requires the ground around it to be kept cultivated 


done by women, and there are few men who are 
acquainted with that branch of business, There 
are very few in France or Italy who are acquain- 
ted with all parts of the process, and those few 
receive such liberal encouragement at home, that 
they will not go abroad, 


or mellow, which will cause the fruit to be large 
and fair, and it is found to be in general longer- 
lived than other trees of its class. The fruit 
begins to ripen in September, but by being care- 
fully placed on shelves in the fruit-room, it may 
| he preserved till November, and the juice acquires 


If any gentleman from this place shall pass an additional richness afier being thus preserved 








through Philadelphia during the present year, it is some days, but if kept too long in that state, it shriv- 
desirable that they should call on Mr D’Homergue, | els and Joses a portion of its juice and fine flavor. 


V. 


ject. 





From Prince’s Pomological Manual. 


PEACHES. 
LarGe EARLY RareriPe, 
New-York Rareripe. Coxe. 
Royal Kensington. For. Lond. Hort. Cat. 
Large Early. Lond. Hort. Cat. 
York Rareripe. Large early York. 


This choice and beautiful variety was raised by 
the grandfather of the author, from the stone of 
the Red Rareripe, and was transmitted by the 
present William Prince, a few years after our rev- 
olution, to Mr William Forsyth, author of the 
Treatise on Fruit trees, who had then the direction 
of the Royal Gardens at Kensington, near Lon- 
don, and it probably received the title of Royal 
Kensington from him, The flowers are of a small 
size; the fruit of a round form, and the skin of 
a rather darker red on the sunny side than its pa- 
rent; the flesh is also rather more firm, equally 
rich, juicy, and of a luscious flavor ; it parts freely 
from the stone. The tree is very productive, and 
is extensively planted for supplying the markets 
with fruit, its size, fine appearance, and other quali- 
ties, causing it to be much soughtafter. It ripens 
about the middle of August. 

Monstrous Lemon. Pr. car. 
Largest Lemon. Lond. Hort. Cat. 

This tree is of vigorous growth, and produces 
small flowers ; the fruit is of the largest size, and 
in the gardens of two persons at New York has 
weighed seventeen ounces; the flowers are but 


Pr. cat. 


tered one; the fruit is late in ripening, and in this 





(a favorable sheltered situation, to perfect its matu- 
irity. This variety was first discovered in the gar- 


some years since, to the London Horticultural Se- 
ciety, with several hundred other varieties of fruits, 


LonpD. HORT. CAT. 
Lond. Hort. 


Heatu. Pr. cat. Coxe. 
Heath clingstone. 





leaf has smooth edges; the fruit is very large, of 
,oval or oblong form, terminated by a mamelon at 


thinly scattered over the branches, and the tree} 


does not bear well, unless the situation is a she’- | 

! 

% : eS os i ally somewhs i : 

latitude seems to require the warmth of a city or | oes an early z the stone separates from 
‘the flesh and is apt to split, 


‘the largest cultivated in New England, frequently 


iden of Mr Tiebout, of York Island, and was sent, | 


: . ‘and in this vicini ier ; j 
at their express desire. icinity a week earlier; the tree is 


| and have a free conversation with him on the sub- It is in great repute for preserves in sugar and 


| 


| brandy, and there can scarcely exist another 


peach superior to it for these purposes, 





| The following history of its origin from the pen 
|of William Prince, the present senior proprietor 
|of the Flushing Nurseries, differs from that of Mr 
|Coxe—it is possible that two seedling varieties 
originating in different places may have produced 
fruit so similar as to blend thein with each other. 
‘The original tree was discovered growing 
wild on the farm of the late Judge Willet, of 
Flushing, and it was called Heath clingstone, from 
the circumstance of its being found in a barren 
field or heath, as the old English settlers some- 
times termed such lands as were left uncultivated, 
My father cultivated it many years before the re- 
volution, It has the peculiar property of perpetu- 
ating itself from seed with but a partial variation 
in most cases from the original ; the fruit of some 
of the seedling trees being rather more firm, and 
that of others varying a little in the period of ma- 
turity, but the whole having a general affinity.’ 


Kenrick’s Hearn. Pr. Car. 

This freestone variety I received from the 
Messrs Kenrick, who obtained it from the late 
Gen. Heath, of Roxbury, near Boston. The flow- 
ers are of medium size ; the fruit is oblong, with a 
deep cavity at the insertion, and a slight mamelon 
at the extremity ; it has also a groove, or suture, 
extending almost from the base to the summit, 
| Which is sometimes very deep, but in general only 
‘slightly depressed ;_ the skin is a greenish yellow, 


touched with reddish purple on the sunny side, and 
, : ; : 
Sometimes of a purplish hue around the insertion ; 
the flesh is greenish, extremely juicy, of a pleas- 


ant subacid, but not high flavor, and is oceasion- 





This fruit is one of 


weighing half a pound, and sometimes more, and 
is strongly marked by peculiarity uf appearance ; 


{it ripens at Boston about the 20th of September, 


of the most vigorous growth, and produces good 


| crops. 
Cat. } 
The flower of this tree is of small size, and the’ 


> 3 


MUSHROOM. 
The uses of this vegetable do not appear. to 





It is idle to think of importing journeymen, or | the extremity ; the skin is white with a partial be well understood in this section of country. It 


women, who are acquainted with the business, for 
such are not to be found. If they would be in- 
duced to emigrate, we could not derive much ad- 
vantage from them; each one knowing only that 
part of the business which the division of labor has 
allotted to him. Mr J. W. Morse writes from Mar- 


seilles, March 21, 1829, it is difficult, indeed, to 


tinge of cream color when the fruit acquires its 


melting, and abounding in a greater profusion of 





|belongs to the 22d Class (Cryptogamia) and 6th 


maturity, and those mbdst exposed to the sun have Order, (Fungi) Gener a, Agaricus ; species, Cam- 
a slight touch of pale red next the sun ; the flesh} Pestris L. Gillis pink color, stem white, with 
is peculiarly rich and highly flavored, very tender,| ¥°lva- 


Mushrooms are to be found in pastures during 


juice than almost any other peach, it strongly ad- the month of September, and when well prepaied 
heres to the stone which often divides, so as to! are relished by most people. 


When served: up as 
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an accompaniment with beaf steak, we consider 
them a luxury. When boiled, stewed, broiled or 
pickled, they are excellent ; and from them is pre- 
pared one of the finest catsups brought upon the 
table. From the near resemblance which the 
mushroom bear, to the toad stool, which isa poi- 
sonous plant there isa strong prejudice against 
them with many who are not sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with th 
cases. 

As the season has now arrived for gathering 
them, we will give such directions as we ans 
will be sufficient for those who may wish to gath- | 
er them, to prevent any mistake which might lead | 
to injurious consequences. Those who are not) 
well acquainted with them should select those of | 
middle growth, when they may be distinguished | 
hy the following characteristics : The stem white | 
and surrounded with a volva or wrapper a small 
distance below the top, which should bear a re- 
semblance to an open umbrella. The giils under- 
neath should be of a bright flesh or pink color, | 
with a pleasant smell. The small buttons or| 
young ones when they first come out of the ground 
are considered most delicate, but are not so readily 
distinguished from the deleterious kinds, by those | 
unacquainted with them, as when they are more } 
expanded. On thecontrary the deleterious kind 
most common is of a dingy white, above and be- 
neath, and has a sickly nauseous smell, sufficient 
to distinguish it from the other. When gathered 
mushrooms should be put into cold water and 
washed clean from any dirt which may adhere to 
them, after which, for general instruction cook 
them as oysters.— Genesee Farmer. 











From the Western Ploughboy. 

Mr Sawrer.—In the fore part of May last, I 
had a valuable horse seized with the bots, andina 
few moments was evidently in the greatest agony | 
imaginable. My wife immediately referred me, 
to the cure published in the second number, page 
sixteen of the Ploughboy. I immediately tried it, | 
but was compeiled to sweeten the milk with sugar. | 
In a few moments after I drenched my horse with | 
about three pints of it, he evidently was better 
and relieved of his distress; got up, shook him-| 
self, and whiskered after other horses. | 

At this time a horse doctor arrived, whom I had | 
previously sent for, and like a bold Jacksonian, | 
said he went the ‘ whole hog’ for the spirits of 
turpentine. I told him I thought the horse better, 
but left it for him to say, as I was no horse doctor. 
He insisted on giving the spirits of turpentine by 
drenching. My horse’s head was then. reined up, 
and a half pint of the spirits turpentine poured into 
his right nostril, (as he refused to swallow it when 
turned into his mouth) and the effect was distress- 
ing. I observed to the doctor, the turpentine 
would be most likely to go into his lungs while his 
head was in that position ; but the reply was no ; 
with a nod of wisdom, as if the gods directed him. 
But, alas! for my poor horse! The application 
was a fatal one. He was seized while in the hands 
of the know-every-thing, and yet know-nothing 
doctor, with a distressing cough ; it continued, 
and on the fourth or fifth day, his lungs were in 
a high state of inflammation, his breathing was la- 
borious, his eyes were glassy, his thirst insupporta- 
ble, his hoofs dry and crumbling, his mane began 
to fall off, thin stranguary ensued, dimness of 
sight, stifness of the joints, serous blisters were 








on various parts of his body, deafness, suffusion of 


mucus in the bronchia or windpipe, total blindness 
and death. Thus ended the services of a most 
valuable horse, that fell a victim to the caprice of 
a braggadocio mountebank, Let the owners of 
property be careful, who they employ to doctor 
their horses, as well as themselves and families. 
Since the death of my horse, I have conversed 
with a very intelligent man, who tells me he lost 


turpentine, in the same manner, and that he died 
with precisely the same symptoms, He is a man 
of undoubted veracity, by the name of Johnson, 
and lives in this county, 

N. B. { have tried the milk and honey of late in 
a case of bots, and it produced immediate relief. 
I believe it to be an infallible remedy when follow- 
ed with physic, itis a remedy that carries reason 
with it and no other should be made use of. 

Yours, Dantet Roperts. 
Sandy Bluffs, Morgan co. Ill. 





MODES OF FARMING IN DIFFERENT SEC- 
TIONS COMPARED. 

In the Western States it is not uncommon fora 
farmer to have six, eight, or ten hundred acres un- 
der cultivation, in grass, grain, and other crops. 
We have frequently seen 200 acres of corn in one 
field in Ohio and Indiana. Corn in many places is 
raised without hoeing. Harrowing and ploughing 
once or twice are considered sufficient to secure 
good crops. 

These statements will be almost incredible with 
our brethren at the East, who consider one or.two 
hundred acres as much as any farmer can manage 
to advantage. On the other hand, some of our 
Western farmers will be astonished at the state- 
ment made in the preceding article, where it is said 
that 50 or 100 acres support large and respectable 
families in many instancesin New England. The 
general opinion in the Western States is, that the 
Eastern farmers labor severely. ‘ This,’ says Mr 
Niles, ‘is a great mistake ; they have much leisure 
because they do not waste time. With them, there 
isa place fur everything, and everything is in its 
place. Their houses and cattle are attended to 
with clocklike regularity. Nothing is put off till 
tomorrow which can be done today. Economy 
is wealth, and system affords ease.—These men 
are seldom in a hurry, except in harvest time. And 
in the long winter evenings, or severe weather 
which forbids employment out of doors, one man 
makes corn brooms, another shoes, a third is a 
cooper or tailor,’ and if necessary, he can display 
his Yankee ingenuity in all these trades combined, 
or anything else which necessity requires. ‘ One 
woman spins, another weaves, another plaits leg- 
horn or grass bonnets, and a fourth makes lace,’ 
while the fair daughters are attending to the con- 
cerns of the larder. ‘ Little children and the aged 
persons knit stockings.’ — Southern paper. 





The First Saw-Mill.—The old practice in mak- 
ing boards was to split up the logs with wedges ; 
and inconvenient as the practice wae, it was no 
easy ngatter to persuade the world that the thing 
could be done in any better way. Saw-mills were 
first used in Europe in the 15th century ; but so 
lately as 1555, an English ambassador, having 
seen a saw-miil in France, thought it a novelty 
which deserved a particular description, It is 
amusing to see how the aversion to labor-saving 
machinery has always agitated England. The 
first saw-mill was established by a Dutchman, in 


1663 ; but the public outery against the new- 
fangled machine was so violent, that the proprietor 
was forced to decamp with more expedition than 
;ever did a Dutchman before, The evil was thus 
kept out of England for several years, or rather 
generations ; but in 1768, an unlucky timber mer- 
chant, hoping that after so long a time the publie 
would be less watchful of its own interests, made 





em to distinguish between them in all @ very valuable horse by drenching with spirits of | a rash attempt to construct another mill., The 


{guardians of the public welfare, however, were 
lon the alert, and a conscientious mob at once col- 
lected and pulled the mill to pieces, Such pat- 
riotic spirit could not always, last and now‘ 
though we have nowhere seen the fact distinctly 
stated, there is reason to believe the saw-wills are 
used in England.—M. Y. Paper. 





Coat—Lackawana Coal cheaper than any other 
species of fuel. In the city of New York, where 
the consumption of fuel is immense, it has become 
of great consequence to ascertain which species is, 
relatively, the cheapest, and from the following 
statement, which we extract from Burrill and Clay- 
ton’s Price Current, Anthracite, (Lackawana) it 
appears, has the advantage over every other sort of 
fuel, 

Liverpool coal, at $10 per chaldron, delivered, 
is for 36 bushels, twentyseven and three quarters 
cents per bushel. 

Lehigh coal, at $9 50 per ton, delivered is fur 28 
bushels, thirtyfour cts, per bushel. 

Schuylkill coal, at 9 50 per ton, delivered, is for 
29 bushels, thirtytwo and three quarters cents per 
bushel, 

Lackawana, coal, at $8 per ton, delivered, is for 
33 bushels, twentyfour and a quarter cents per 
bushel. 

It appears, therefore, that the 

Price paid for 36 bushels of Liverpool coal, will 
purchase 41 and a quarter bushels of Lackawana. 

Price paid for 29 bushels of Schuylkill, will pur- 
chase 39 bushels of Lackawana. 

A ton of Anthracite coal is estimated to be equal 
to six cart loads of hard wood (N. Y. measure.)— 
Ulster Sentinel. 





Smoking.—The saliva serves the important pur- 
pose of mixing and preparing the food for the 
stomach ; hence it ought not to be unnecessarily 
squandered by frequent spitting. The strange 
custom of smoking tobacco is on that account ex- 
tremely hurtful, as it weakens the organs of diges- 
tion, deprives the body of many useful fluids, and 
has a direct tendency to emaciate it, particularly 
in young persons and those of Jean and dry fibres. 
To these itis the more detrimental, that it promotes 
not only the spitting of saliva, but likewise other 
evacuations. The practice not only vitiates the 
digestion, but impairs the understanding, and stu- 
pifies the powers of the wind.—Dr Willich. 





In reply to a request in the New Haven Adver- 
tiser, for a remedy for sheep or cattle poisoned by 
eating wild cherry leaves,S. J. Tulty, Esq. Say- 
brook, Conn. recommends a liquor strained from 
the leaves of the plantain bruised, and a little hot 
water poured upon them, used as soon as it is cold, 
A gill is sufficient for a sheep ; but for a bullock he 
‘has never tried it. 








A heath peach was recently raised on the Min- 
eral Spring farm, Richmond, weighing 10 oz. and 
‘measuring 10 1-4 inches round. 
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Some people lay straw or hay, between the lay-| 
ers and roots, and immediately on the top of, 

“ ¢ them; this I do not approve ‘of as the straw or 

;OSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, OCT. 5, 1831. 

wari Aes HE PI Re RR hay will become damp and mouldy, and very often | 


Wavy BNGRAND PAWL, 





From the Essex Register. 





ESSEX CATTLE SHOW. 
The Annual Agricultural Exhibition for the 
County of Essex, took place on ‘Thursday last at 


* AMER S$ AND G SRDENER’S WORK FOR oceasion the roots io rot, while the sand would | 
ARMER’S AND GARDENER’: 


OCTOBER, 


Potatoes. Judge Bue! of Albany, who is a 
practical as well as a scientific cultivator, says it 


were better that the sun never should shine upon! 
potatoes—they should be housed with all the dirt | 


that adheres tothem. Itis even beneficial to add 
more dirt to potatoes in the bin or cask, to exclude 
external air as much as possible ; their surface 
should be kept moist, and the atmosphere which 
surrounds them as little above the freezing point 
as possible. i 
Leaves for Manure. In many situations !t will 
be an excellent practice to rake together all the 
leaves of trees and mould which bas been pro- 


preserve them sweet and sound, 

All these roots may be preserved in like man- 
ner ina cellar; butin such a place they are sub- 
ject to vegetate and become stringy earlier in 
Spring. The only advantage of this method is, 
that in the cellar they may be had when wanted 


more conveniently during winter, than out of the | 


| field or garden or from heaps, 

‘Vole. Allthe above roots will preserve bet- 
| ter in sand than in common earth; but when the 
former cannot be had, the sandiest earth you can 
| procure must be dispensed with, 
| ISABELLA GRAPES. 


Mr Wirttiam Bares of Cambridge, Mass. has 


the South Parish in Andover. 

The day was highly favorable—the attendance 
/numerous,—and the Exhibition in all its parts 
| well sustained. 
| The Pens were entirely filled with animals ex. 
hibited for Premiums among the number were 

14 Bulls, 

7 milch Cows, 

| 8 Heifers, 
| 10 or 12 Yearlings, 
12 pairs of Steers, 
| 24 pairs of working Oxen, 
jand many other good animals, exhibited from the 
Nop eeceomey though not entered for premium. 
| A team of one hundred and fifly pairs of work- 
}ing oxen, principally from the North Parish in 


duced by their decay, which ean be procured at two Isabella Grape Vines, planted in 1827, when | Andover, paraded the streets, and marched and 


a reasonable expense, and cast them into your barn 


they were but one year from the slip, and about 


‘counter marched, with as much precision, to say 


yard, as a layer to absorb the liquid manure from | the size of a quill, that have borne this year 2500! the least, as many other troops we have seen, and 
your cattle, Likewise it would not be amiss to} bunches of fruit, as near as they canbe computed ‘were viewed with as much interest. Great credit 


pluce quantities of them under cover, in situations 
where you can obtain them in winter to use as 
litter for your stables, &c, They do not rot ea- 
sily, but they serve as a sponge to imbibe and _ re- 
tain urine, and convey to the field much food for 
plants which, otherwise, might be lost. 

Winter Apples. Gather winter apples by hand 
in the middle of fair days, and by putting them 
down in sand, well dried, it is said you may keep 
them till apples are egain in season. Any kind 
of sand will answer, but it must be perfeetly dry. 


be kept the year round by being immersed in grain, 
which receives no injury from the contact. If the 
American apples were packed among grain they 
would arrive in Europe in much finer condition. 
Seed Corn. 
field, culling fine, fair, sound ears from such stalks 


as produced two or more ears, taking the best of 


the two. 

Field Beans. Pull your beans; and such as 
grow on land which you intend to sow with wheat 
or rye should be removed to the borders of the 
field, or on to the field adjoining, in small heaps to 
cure lest your sowing should be too long delayed. 

Preservation of Roots. Previous to the cou- 
mencement of severe frosts vou should take up 
with as litle injury as possible, the roots of your 
turnips, carrots, parsnips, beets, &c, &e, and they 
may be preserved according to MeMahon as fo!l- 
lows. 
ground, in a well sheltered situation, lay a stra- 
tum of sand two inches thick, and on this a layer 
of either sort, covering them with another layer 
of sand, (the drier the better) and so continue 
layer about of sand and roots till all are laid in, 
giving the whole on every side a roof-like slope ; 
then cover this heap or ridge all over with about 


two inches of sand, over which lay a good coat of 


drawn straw up and down, as if thatching a house, in 
order to carry off wet, and prevent its entering the 
roots; then dig a wide trench round the jieap 
and cover the straw with the earth so dug up, to 
a depth sufficient to preserve the roots effeetually 
from frost. An opening may be made on the 
south side of this heap, and completely covered 
with bundles of straw, so as to have access to the 
roots at all times when wanted either for sale or 
use. 


Select your seed corn from the! 


‘On the surface of avery dry spot of| 


from counting the produce of several branches, 
and averaging the whole. This inestimable varie- 
ity of grapes, in our upinion, has never been over- 
‘rated. If they are only suffered to remain on the 
ivines till fully ripe, they are delicious. The 
ishould not be gathered in New England till about 
ithe Ist of October, and if they have had two or 
three frosts, so much the better, As they have a 
‘fine appearance, and seem to be ripe early in 
(September, they are then frequently gathered, 


}areextremely sour, with a hard pulp, and of 
Brande’s Quarterly Journal informs that apples may | 


course have thus acquired with many a doubtful 
‘character. But for vigor of growth and abund- 
ant yield, it certainly excels any other vine culti- 
, vated in this country, It requires no protection in 
ithe winter. Gen, Swift has raised from a single 
vine eight bushels for several successive seasons. 
Four vines set out in Bristol, R. I. in 1823, pro- 
duced in 1826, five bushels of fruit. In some 
jinstanees larger products have been known, and 
i'many vines are now to be met with in various 
| parts of the country, producing astonishing crops. 
| The fruit may be dried as raisins; and to our own 
| knowledge they have been kept in good order 
‘till January in dry saw dust. When this whole- 
some, pleasant frait can be raised with such 
facility, every farmer should feel it a duty to 
| plant out one of the vines, as the expense would 
| not exceed 50 cents. 





| Sweet Potato Squashes—We were kindly pre- 


‘Seuted by Mr J. Winship of Brighton, with 
several very elegant squashes, which have receiv- 
-ed the above appellation. We found them very 
| find, particularly for pies, A few of the seeds 


|for gratuitous distribution may be had at the 
Farmer Office. 


As the toast of Gen. DEARBORN at ‘the Horticultural 
Dinner, was accidentally omitted last week, and an error 
made in Mr Cook’s, we now insert them both correctly. 

By H. A. S. Dearborn, President.—Rural and Intel- 
lectual Cultiration—the rival Jabor of Hercules in the 
Hesperian Garden, rewarded with golden apples and the 
fruits of immortality. 

By Zebedee Cook, Jun., Esq., First Vice President, 
(after the President had retired.)\—H. A. S. Dearsorn, 
the President of the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety—The scientific and practical Cultivator—the annals 
of our Institution attest the value of his labors; the grati- 
tude of his co-operators is cheerfully and liberally accord- 





ed him, 


|is due to the enterprising farmers of this flourish- 
ing town for their public spirit in bringing for- 
ward this interesting exhibition. It fur exceeded 
‘anything of the kind, we have before witnessed, 


|. . 
Y jin this or any other County, 


There were a few good swine in the pens—but 
this part of the exhibition was not equal to that 
of former years. 

We understand, that no premiums are offered 
by the Society for fat cattle 6r sheep, and this 
accounts for none such being exhibited. Ata 
time when sheep yield the farmers best profits,— 
ina County so well calculated to raise them as 
are many parts of Essex, we were a little sur- 
prised that this animal should not be thought a fit 
subject for premium, If we mistake not, very 
much may be done to improve flocks of sheep, 
by care in their selection, and judicious manage- 
ment. 

The exhibition of domestic manufactures was 
not equal to some former years. Many of the 
articles were of good quality and deserving pre- 
miums, As the Society have always been dis- 
posed to be liberal in their rewards to the ladies, 
it is to be regretted that they on their part should 


their industry. 


Essex are as industrious as any others—we only 
wish that they would prove it so. 


The following is believed to be, a correct state 
ment of the premiums awarded :— 


Datry.-—Butter. 


PLoveuine.— Double Teams. 


Single Teams. 





To Andrew Nichols, Danvers, lst prem, 
Joseph Kittridge, Andover, 2d prem. 
John Pike, Danvers, 3d prem. 
PoraToEs. 
To Richard Jaques, Newbury, Ist prem. 
Samuel Gray, Andover, ist prem. 
Cyrus Follansbee, West Newbury, 2d prem, 
James Locke, Andover, gratuity, 
Asa T. Newhall, Lynnfield, gratuity, 
Moses French, Salisbury, gratuity, 


be so backward in displaying the evidences of bd 
We doubt not that the ladies of | 





To Wm. P. Endicott, Danvers, Ist premium, $12 © 
Jacob Osgood, Andover, 2d prem. 10 | 
Ralph Hi. Chandler, do. 3d prem. 8 
Margaret Wardwell, do. gratuity, 5 


To Ralph H. Chandler, Andover, Ist prem. 12 | 
Abijah Northey, Boxford, 2d prem. 10 | 
Jedediah H. Barker, Andover, 3d prem. 8 | 
Moses Pettingill, Topsfield, 4th prem. 6 
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CipeER. 

No premiums were awarded—as none of sufficiently 
good quality was presented—the following gratuities 
were given : 

To John Cole, Poxford, a gratuity, 
Kidder and Swift, Andover, a gratuity, 


mi et OD OF 


John Foster, do. do. 
Dantel Foster, do. do. 
ANIMALS ExniBiTep., 
Bulls. 

To Joseph Poor, Andover, 1st prem. 15 
Samuel Jenkins, Jr, do. 2d prein, 10 
Joseph Symonds, Boxford, 3d prem. 5 

Cows. 

To Samuel Noah, Danvers, Ist prem. 15 
Jsaac Osgood, Andover, 2d prem. 10 
John Torrey, Newbury, 3d prem. 5 
Ralph H. Chandler, Andover, gratuity, 4 
Ebenezer Jenkins, do. do. 3 
Samuel Hood, Topsfield, do. 2 


Working Oven. 


AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 95 


2 to 4 years old—have borne fruit 
the present year. 


Procured for me by the Consul at 
Cadiz, and said to be the most val- 
De Peta. } uable Grapes produced in Spain. 


Grape Vines. 

For sale by the Subscriber, at his Garden in Dorches- 
ter, several varieties of Grape Vines, Scotch Gooseber- 
ries, Altheas, and Forest Trees. Among the former are 

Black Hamburg, 

Oval Purple, 

Round Black, 

White Muscadine, 

White Chasselas, | 

Constantia. 

Black and white Moscatel—one year old. The parent 
vines are represented to have borne clusters weighing 
26 lbs. 

Barcelona, a beautiful fruit, one year old. 

Polomino, 

Mantau Casta. | 

lana, 
77 


Clarence, or No. 13, a valuable variety, and great 
bearer. 

Isabella, 

Catawba, 

Bland, 

With many other sorts. 

Orders for any quantity of the above will be promptly 
executed, on application by mail, or otherwise, at the 
Garden, or at 74 Congress street. 

Oct. 5. bt ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 


Native. 


Linnean Botanic Garden and Nurseries, 
WILLIAM PRINCE & SONS, PROPRIETORS. 





To Isaac Osgood, Andover, Ist prem: 8 
Moses Pettingill, Topsfield, 2d prem. 5 
Steers. 
To Richard Heath, West Newbury, Ist prem. 10 
Wm. P. Endicott, Danvers, Ist prem. 5 
do. do. for 2 year olds, 1st prem. 5 
Swine. 
To Pierson & Gordon, Andover, for boar, 2d prem. 3 
Pickering Dodge, Jr, Salem, breeding sow, Ist prem. 5 
do. do. pigs, 2d prem. 3 
George French, Andover, pigs, Ist prem. 5) 


The Milch Cows exhibited by Mr Noah, of 
Danvers, and Osgood, of Andover, were. animals 
better worthy of premiums than any others that 
we Saw. 

Mr Noali’s Cow, without any extra feed, other 
than that obtained from a common pasture, gave 
from the 2d of May to the 27th of Sept. 6054} lbs. 
of milk—measuring 586} gallons—being an aver- 
age produce of four gallons per day. The milk 
is of a superior quality. Mr Osgood’s cow gave 
in the month of June seventeen quarts a day—and 
there was made from her milk in one month, 
fifty pounds of good butter. 

There was awarded in premiums and gratuities, 
Seventyfour dollars, by the Committee on Domes- 
tic Manufactures—the particulars of which will 
hereafter be published. 


OFFICERS OF THE ESSEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
ELECTED SEPT. 29, 1831. 

Esenrzer Mosexy, of Newburyport, President. 
Hobart Clark, of Andover, 
James H. Duncan, of Haverhill, 
James Gardner, of Lynn, 
Solomon Low, of Boxford, 

Andrew Nichols, of Danvers, Treasurer. 

Joha W. Proctor, of Danvers, Secretary. 

Trustees. 
John Adams, of Andover, 
Daniel Adams, 3d, of Newbury, 
Stephen Barker, of Andover, 
Andrews Breed, of Lynn, 
Henry Colman, of Salem, 
Jeremiah Colman, of Newburyport, 
Hector Coffin, of Newbury, 
William P. Endicott, of Danvers, 
Danie! Fuller, of Middleton, 
Nathaniel Felton, Jr, of Danvers, 
David Gray, of Andover, 
Jonathan Ingalls, “ 
Benrja. Jenkins,jr, “ 
Joseph Kittredge,  “ 
Amos Kimball, of Boxford, 
Daniel P. King, of Danvers, 
Paul Kent, of Newbury, 
Asa T. Newhall, of Lynnfield, 
Moses Newell, of West Newbury, 
Daniel Putnam, of Danvers, 
Jesse Putnam, of oe 
Jeremiah Spofford, of Bradford, 
Richard Stewart, of Haverhill. 
Erastus Ware, of Salem. 


Vice Presidents. 


In addition to their immense stock of other Trees, 

Shrubs and Plants, particular attention has been paid to 
the following, which are now offered at reduced rates in 
large quantities. 
_ Grape Vines, ot the finest kinds, for wine, and table 
fruit, among which are the choice Rhenish, Champagne, 
and Burgundy varieties, at $25 per 100, and other Wine 
Grapes, at $12,50 to $20 per 100. 

Isabella Vines, 3 years old, &25 per 100, and one year 
old, $29 per 100. 

Catawba Grape Vines, $30 per 100, 

Also, Scuppernong, Alexander, York Lisbon, York 
Madeira, Winne, &c, at $25 per 100. 

Spanish Chesnut trees of large size ; Spanish and 
English Filberts of large size ; Orange Quinces and oth- 
er varieties of bearing size; Madeira Nut or English 
Walnut of large size ; Gooseberries of the largest kinds, 
of bearing size ; Dutch Currants of large size ; White 
and Red Antwerp Strawberries, strong plants of the true 
large kind; Almond trees of the finest kinds ; Fig trees 
of large bearing size ; Mulberries of all the finest kinds, 
including the /Vew Crinese, or Morus mullicaulis, the 
latter at 75 cts. each, or less in quantities; English 
‘White Thorns, and Washington Thorns; Royal Oak, 
with beautiful foliage, and famous for timber, trees 4 
feet high, $10 per 1000, or &50 per 100. Fifty varieties 
of the finest Suawberries, at very low rates, by 100 or 
1009. Above 600 varieties of the most splendid Roses, 
including 100 kinds of Chinese Monthly Roses. Also of 
the Camellia Japonica, or Japan Rose, above 70 magnifi- 
cent kinds at reduced prices. Roses by the 100 or 1000 
for Rosewater plantations, will be turnished at low 
rates, 

The Fruit Trees are of superior size and vigor, and 
most of the Plum trees are on the celebrated new stocks, 
and Peaches, Nectarines, and Plums can be furnished, 
budded on the famous French Almond stocks. 

Their Treatise on the Vine, describes 280 kinds of 
Grapes and their culture —Their Treatise on Horrt- 
CULTURE contains descriptions of a great variety of 
Trees and Plants, and directions for cultivating them ;— 
and their PomoLoGicaL MANUAL, just published, eon- 
tains full descriptions of above 600 varieties of Pears, 
Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Al- 
monds, &c, besides other Fruits, so that all persons can 
make their selections, with a knowledge of the qualities. 

All letters requesting information will be promptly 
replied to, and orders can be sent direct to them or to 


of the Establishment when desired. 
Oct 5. lis 


J. B. RUSSELL. 


Jewelry, Watches and Fancy Goods. 

WM. M. WESSON, No. 105 Washington Street, 
Boston, is constantly supplied with an extensive assort- 
ment of Watches, Silver and Plated Jewelry, Cutlery, 





dispose of at as low arate as can be purchased in the 





Attest. J. W. PROCTOR, Sec’y. 


city. [Watches repaired and warranted. 
Oct. 4. tf 


the subscriber, either of whom will furnish Catalogues | 


Fresh While Mulberry Seed. 

Just received at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 
52 North Market Street— 

A small supply of fresh and genuine White Mulberry 
' Seed, warranted the growth of the present s-ason, from 
one of the greatest Mulberry orchards in Mansfield, Con- 
;hecticut. Short directions for its cultureaccompany the 
seed. Aug. 3. 
| — 
} 
(> Ammunition 

Of the best quality aud west prices, for sporting— 

| constantly for sale at COPELAND'S POWDER STORE, 
'6> Broad Street. 
| N.B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money willbe refunded tf Jan. 





| Green House Sashes. 
| For sale 30 or 40 Green House Sashes, second hand 
| Without glass,--each sash about 8 feet long. Apply at 
{he New England Farmer Office. 4t Sept. 7. 





New England Farmer's Almanac for 1832, 
| Just published by J. B. Russell, at the office of the 
| New Eugland Farmer, 52, North Market Street, and 
| Carter, Hendee & Babcock, Washington Street, the 
New Englan! Farmer’s Almanac, for 1832, by T. G. 
Frssenpen, Editor of the New England Farmer—the 
Astronomical calculations by Ronert T. Paine, Esq. 





European Leeches. 

The subscriber has made such arrangements abroad 
as toenable him to be constantly supplied with the gen- 
uine medical Leech. All orders will receive, prompt at- 
tention. EBENEZER WIGHT, ~ 

46, Milk street, opposile Federal-st., Apothecary. 

August 8. eoptf 


Bulbous Flower Roots. 

For sale by J. B. Russell, No. 52 North Market 
Street, Boston-— 

A few Double Crimson Peony Roots—50 cents each. 

Large white Lily Roots, extra size, 124 cents each—$1,00 

per dozen. Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Lris, §c. 











Wanted, 

An able bodied laborer, who has had experience in the 
management of hot beds, and forcing early vegetavles tor 
inarket. Apply at his office. Sept. 28. 





—_— —— 
Briguron Marke tr—Monday, Oct. 3. 
{Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. | 

At Market this day 7401 Beef Cattle, 1155 Stores, 
2665 Sheep, and 1385 Swine. Probably 100 Cattle, most- 
ly Stores, were reported last week. Business was re- 
inarkably brisk. The barrelers ‘ nibbled a little,’ but not 
anxious to purchase many. Large numbers, however, 
of Cattle, Sheep and Swine were scld. 

Pricrs.—Bicf Catitle—We shall quote for prime, 
475 a $5; good, 4a 459; thin, 2 75 a3 75. 

Stores—Buyers were plenty and prices rather ad- 
vanced. 

Working Oxen—More were at market than we re- 
collect of having before seen in one day. We noticed 
sales of pairs at $45, 50, 60, 62, several at 70 and 75, one 
at 80 and one at 80. 

Cows and Calves—Sales were made at $15, 15, 22, 
23, 25 and 27. 

Sheep—Remarkably brisk and an advance was eflect- 
ed. We noticed sales of lots at $1 67, 183, 2, 2 25, 2 
374, 2 54, 2 75, and 3. 

Swine—Selected lots, two thirds Barrows, at 44 a 44; 
lots of old Barrows at 4 a 44; and one entire lot of 350. 
Sows and Barrows, at 2§c. Retail price 4) a 5 for Sows, 
54 a 6 for Barrows. 





New York Cattle Market, Sept. 30.—Market for 
Beef Cattle this week full as brisk as last, and ne alter- 
ation in prices—1000 head in and all sold at $5 50 a 6, 
and a few very fine at $7. Sheep and Lambs about 3000 
to 3509 in market, salés very brisk—no variation in 
prices, Sheep $2 50105; Lainbs $2 to 3. Fat Hogs 








Trays of all kinds, Fancy Goods, §c, §c, which he will | 


rather more plenty,and prices a trifle lower : quote, B44 
|a 44; Store Hogs St. Sales of Cows and Calves 29 a 
$25.—Daily Advertiser. 

In the New York market only the quarters of 
Beef are weighed, the hide and rough tallow being inelu- 
ded without weighing. At Brighton, the hide and tal- 
low are weighed as well as the quarters. 
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PRODUCTIONS OF ST THOMAS. 
cr The fuilowing description of the fruits of St 
Thomas we have taken from a manuscript account of the 
Island, its plantations, vegetable productions, animals, &c, 
furnished us by an intelligent and observing young man, 
for a few years attached to our Establishment, now a 
resident at St Thomas. 
Fruits. 

Forbidden Fruit is one one of the largest fruits 
known here; is about 18 inches in circumference, 
round like an orange; of a light yellow color, 
and resembles the orange much in taste. 

Mangoes are one of the richest and most deli- 
cious fruits in the West Indies; are a native of the 
East Indies, and were first brought here about 30 
years since; are shaped like an egg, and about 
the size of a very large pear ; the skin is thick and 
smooth ; the color yellow tinged with red; the 
flesh is of a rich orange color, and in flavor some- 
what resembles a peach, having a rich combina- 
tion of acid and sweet, and very juicy ; tlie tree is 
very beautiful, of the shape and size of a cherry 
tree, with broad leaves, 

Giavas are a small but delicious fruit, and grow 
wild on bushes which resemble the American black 
alder; they are about the size of a large plum ; 
of a yellow smooth skin, and the flesh a light red 
color ; the flavor is similar to a ripe gooseberry. 

Bananas are about the size and shape of a cu- 
cumber, but more pointed at the ends; the color 
is yellow, the skin thick, which peals off very 
easily ; the flesh is soft and very sweet and nutri- 
tious; they grow in clusters of from 10 to 20 on 
a stalk ; the trees grow to the height of 12 feet, 
covered with leaves from 10 to 12 feet long, which 
grow in abundant clusters. 


Pomegranates are much celebrated for their beau- 
ty and their delicious juice ; are perfectly round, 
the size of an apple; the color a rich scarlet ; spot- 
ted with yellow and black ; the skin smooth with 
a beautiful gloss; the inside is curious, being com- 
posed of small separate pieees of flesh, with trans- 
parent skin, about the size of a currant, but ob- 
long ; the tree resembles the orange tree. 

Sour Sops are a large, irregular shaped fruit ; 
color green ; flesh white, very soft and juicy, and 
has a pleasant mixture of acid and sweet, resem- 
bling the strawberry ; the trees have a rich, dark 
green foliage. 


Shaddocks are what I should call mammoth 
oranges ; resembling that fruit much, but are twice 
as large, 

Pine Apples I need not describe ; 1 would re- 
mark, however, they have a much sweeter and 
more sprightly taste when caten here fresh. 

Cocoa Nuts grow here in abundance. The 
tree is a sort of palm, from 40 to 60 feet high, with 
leaves on its tops only, appearing like immense 
feathers 10 to 15 feet long, by 3 broad, and wing- 
ed—the upper ones erect, the middle ones hori- 
zontal, and the lower ones drooping. The nuts 


hang in clusters of ten or a dozen together. Many 
of the roads are lined with these trees, which 
make a beautiful and romantic appearance,— 
When green the fruit is very fine; the meat, in- 
stead of being hard, is a soft jelly, and the water 
is very sweet. 


Messibles grow on vines, and are about the size 


of a peach ; the skin brown and rough ; the flesh 
excessively sweet, soft, and full of juice. 

Tamarinds grow in pods of a brown color, about 
the size of large beans. Some kinds are compara- 
tively sweet, and some are so acid as to take thie 
skin off the mouth and tongue. 

Coy Meats are round, the size of a peach, are 
yellow and purple, skin smooth, flesh sweet and 
rich. 

Sugar Apples are a curious fruit ; shape irregu- 
lar; the color a light green; and the size about 
that of an apple; the flesh is not solid, but com- 
posed of small long pieces growing together, which 
come apart when eaten ; the fruit is full of juice 
and sweet with little acid. 


Marmey Apples are a large fruit, with a rough, 
brown skin; they are about the size of a cocoa 
nut, but more round; the flesh is somewhat har- 
der than an apple, and of a dark orange color, 
the taste resembles the apple, mingled with the 
flavor of the peach. 

Gooseberrries (as they are called here) are 
about the size of a cherry ; the color a light yel- 
low when ripe; they have a strong acid taste, and 
make excellent tartsand pies. They grow on 
branches on large trees. 

Grapes. There are three kinds which grow 











here ; the malaga, and a small black kind, the lat- 
ter very sweet ; there is alxo the Sea Grape which 
grows on large trees by the Sea Shore. 


Sherries resemble our black Tartarean cherries 
very much; of the same size and color ; the taste 
acid, with little sweet. They make excellent pies, 
and tarts. 

Plums.—These are about the same size as the 
Plums in America ; the color is red, and the taste 
much like the sherries. 

Bell Apples grow on vines, and are of the size 
of a small apple. The skin is yellow and smooth ; 
they are very sweet and rich; the method of eat- 
ing them, is, to bite off one end and suck out the 
inside, they being very soft like the Guava. 

Alligator Pear is a very valuable fruit, particu- 
larly for the table. The shape, color and size re- 
semble exactly our Winter large Pears, only the 
skin is smooth; in the centre is a large round 
seed ; the flavor has no acid or sweet, but a rich, 
buttery taste. When used for the table. it is peel- 
ed and eaten with pepper and salt; the flesh is 
very soft, The tree grows to the size of our pear 
trees. 

Kinneps are about the size of a Plum, with a 
thick green skin, which peels off whole ; when off, 
the flesh looks like the yolk of an egg: the taste 
is a mixture of acid and sweet—are very juicy. 

Pomrose, a small green fruit, having a delightful 
fragrance ; they are hollow inside, with two’ large 
seeds, which rattle when shaken. They have a 
sweet spicy taste, combining the rose and nutmeg, 

Bread Fruit are of the size of a child’s head ; 
when roasted and eaten with salt and butter, they 
serve for bread. They are hard and white like a 
yam. 

Pawpaw.—This fruit grows on a sinall tree re- 
sembling the castor-oil-bean plant, but larger ; it 
is of the size of a small musk melon, It is cut 
into slices, like citron, and preserved in syrup, 

The two following kinds I have not seen, and 
cannot describe, viz. Custard Apple; and Granadilla, 
which grow very large on vines. 


Black Currant Wine. 
Just received at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos, 51 & 
52 North Market Street, Boston— 

A further supply of superior old Black Currant Wine, 
made under the inspection of John Prince, Esq. Roxbu- 
ry; an account of its astringent and detergent proper. 
ties in various complaints, will be found in the N, E, 
Farmer, vol. 5, page 267, written by S. W. Pomeroy, 
Esq. and the late Doct. J. G. Coffin. It is highly salu. 
tary in many suromer complaints. Doct. Coffin states ; 
‘Its use has been attended with remarkable success in 
the early stages of cholera morbus and dysentery—and 
again also in the later stages of these diseases, after the 
symptoms of inflammation or febrile excitement had 
ceased. It has been striking!y remedial in the lowstates 
of typhoid and biiious fever. The late Capt. Gilchrist, 
who for several years followed the Patavia trade, and 
who had always suffered an attack of the severe cholera 
which proves so destructive of human life in that climate, 
used to say that after he had this wine with him, and 
took two glasses of it every morning, he escaped the 
disease. On one voyage, his mate, who had not taken 
the wine, was seized with this complaint, when a bottle 
or two stopped its progress. We have not room to enu 
merate many other morbid affections in which this wine 
has proved useful. In sore throat it has for many years 
been considered almost a specific remedy.—Price 75 cts: 
per bottle. Aug. 3. 





Tulip Roots. 

For sale at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52 
North Market Street, Boston— 

A splendid collection of Tulip Roots, now in fine order 
for transplanting, comprising some of the most beautiful 
varieties now cultivated in this vicinity, viz: 

Marbled or mottled, dark stamens. 

White and Purple, ditto. 

Yellow and Purple, ditto. 

Double Yellow Rose. 

Double pale yellow flamed, (Passe non plus ultra.) 

Crimson, yellow centre and yellow stamens. 

White, shaded with red, dark centre and stamens. 

Fine large yellow, with yellow stamens. 

Double white, with red shades, (beautiful.) 

Double orange brown, (very large.) 

Double peony rose. 

Double coffee color. 

Parrot tulips, of several colors. 

Fine bibloems, (striped on white ground.) 

Fine bizarres, (striped on yellow ground. 

Fine Rosy, on white, &c, &c. Price 124 cts. each— 
$1 per doz. 

The above are of large size, and are raised from su- 
perior imported roots, some of which cost $1 each. 

Also, common tulip roots, of all colors, and of good 
size, price $5 per hundred, suitable for those commenc- 
ing a large tulip bed. 

Also, Double White and Yellow swect scented Nar- 
cissus—124 cts. each—$l1 per doz. 


Mixed Crocus roots—50 cts. per dozen. Aug. 3. 





Binding. 

Subscribers to the New England Farmer are informed 
that they can have their volumes neatly half bound and 
lettered, at 75 cts. per volume, by leaving them at the 
Farmer office. Aug. 3. 
EE ~~ ————— 

Published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents. 

No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 

Printed for J. B. Russext, by I. R. Butts—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the 
wishes of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. 
RussEti, at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North 
Market Street. AGENTS. 

New York—G.Tuorsurn & Sons, 67 Liberty-street 
Albany—W™m. THoRBURN, 347 Market-street. 
Philadelphia— D. & C. LANDRETH, 85 Chestnut-street. 
Baltimore—G. B. Situ, Editor of the American Farmer, 
Cincinnati—S. C. PanKHURST, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. Y. Wu.PrRince & Sons,Prop.Lin. Bot.Gardes 
Middlebury, Vt—Wicut CHAPMAN. 

Hariford—Goonwin & Co. Booksellers. 

Springfield, Ms.—E. Epwarps. 

ewburyport, EBENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller, 
Portsmouth, N. H. J. W. Foster, Bookseller. 

Portland, Me.—SamvuEt Cotman, Bookseller. 
Augusta , Me. Wm. Mann. 














alifax, N.S.—P. J. Houayp, Esq. Recorder offiee 
Montrea!,L. C.—Henry HILLock. 
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